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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


The Boston Herald wishes to know whether the people’s 
party constructed its platform at St. Louis with a view to 
selling out to the highest bidder. However that may be, 
no one has yet turned up with a bid tempting enough to 
consider. Reformers come high. 


It is understood that the new Reading coal trust has 
arranged with individual coal producers to pay them for 
anthracite, stove size, $4 “free on board.” This means an 
advance of 25 cents a ton over the prevailing rate and 50 
cents over the rate of two months ago. The trust is going 


1 
to make a good many converts to nationalism before it gets 


through. 


The Boston & Albany railroad is goirg to spend 
$1,000,000 in building a grand new railroad station in this 
city. The new station is not needed, but a reduction of 
passenger and freight rates is very much needed. The 
railroad, however, naturally prefers to invest its surplus in 
building rather than to distribute it by reduced fares 
among the people. If the government owned the railroads, 
instead of fancy stations, we should have reduced rates. 


New mineral deposits of all sorts of the precious and 
the useful metals are being discovered at an extraordinary 
rate of late in the far West. Under nationalism every 
such discovery would be hailed by everybody with delight 
as an unqualified boon, an addition to the common prop- 
erty, an enrichment of every man, woman and child in 
the country. Such is not now the case. These discoveries 
will be exploited by individuals for their individual benefit, 
and are perfectly consistent with a steady diminution in 
the wealth of the masses. There is no reason why anybody 
should rejoice over them, except the lucky individuals who 
make the discoveries. 


The St. Louis Convention and The New Nation. 


Last year The New Nation supported the people’s party. 
It took that course not because it deluded itself with the 
idea that the Farmers’ alliance was a nationalist organiza- 
tion, or considered the platform adopted at Cincinnati an 
adequate statement of the nationalist program. But it 
saw in the people’s party a determined revolt against the 
money power and a reassertion of the principles of popular 
equality and popular government on which the republic 
was founded, and recognized that any party consistently 
pursuing these lines must eventually become nationalistic. 
For the rest, while the Cincinnati platform left many 
things to be desired and contained some features not de- 
sirable, the single fact that it declared for the nationaliza- 
tion of the railroads and telegraphs, two of the great first 
steps in the nationalist program, seemed to us reason 
enough why nationalists who wished to get their ideas 
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realized, should support it. Furthermore, we held that by 
cordially joining hands with the people’s party, and lend- 
ing our efforts to secure its success, we should be in a far 
better position to do nationalistic missionary work among 
its membership, than if standing outside in the attitude of 
intellectual Pharisees. 

The course of events has already amply justified this 
policy. The attitude of The New Nation and of the 
nationalists who sympathized with it, has been warmly ap- 
preciated in the West and South, and has commended our 
doctrine to the attentive consideration of vast numbers 
which otherwise would have regarded it with aversion or 
indifference. Seeing that we sympathize with them they 
are ready to listen to us. By showing ourselves practical 
men we have obtained a hearing from practical men. The 
result has been a growth of nationalistic sentiment through 
the West during the last six months far more rapid as 
well as solid than any preceding period has shown. We 
believe it not too much to say that in the West and North- 
west as well as on the Pacific slope, the masses who are in 
sympathy with the people’s party are today so largely 
leavened with nationalism that their entire and conscious 
acceptance of its program and ultimate aims is but a 
question of time. We base this statement, not upon conr- 
jecture or any sort of speculation, but upon the explicit 
utterances as well as the general tone of the journals repre- 
senting the third party, which came to us as exchanges, as 
well as upon the personal assurances of prominent 
westerners, 

The confidence we expressed last year that the people’s 
party, started as it was upon anti-monopoly and anti-money- 
power lines must inevitably become more and more 
nationalistic, has been strikingly justified by the outcome 
of the great St. Louis conference of February 22, of which 
we elsewhere give an account. We wish every nationalist 
would compare the-Cincinnati platform of last year with 
that of St. Louis, which will be the presidential people’s 
party platform for this year, for the purpose of observing 
the progress of nationalistic doctrine during nine short 
months. 

The preamble to the Cincinnati platform is the timid 
utterance of men uncertain of their audience and divided as 
to their aims, while that of the St. Louis platform is a ring. 
ing denunciation of the whole present industrial system 
logically implying nothing less than an utter breaking 
with it. 

Again, the marks of the class origin of the people’s party 
as a farmer’s party, of which there were so many in the 
Cincinnati platform, have disappeared in the St. Louis 
declaration. We find in the latter little of the purely 
agrarian point of view of the Ocala and first St. Louis plat- 
forms, which the Cincinnati document reflected. This is a 
platform evidently constructed for artisan, merchant and 
professional man as well as for farmers, a platform not for 
a class or classes, but for the masses. The change marks 
the second stage in the development of this great popular 
revolt, and portends its national scope. 

Again, the declarations at St. Louis as to the currency and 
banking issues, while as broad and radical as those at Cin- 
cinnati, are constructed with a far wiser deference to the 


variety of opinion on these vexed questions and will attract 
many who found the Cincinnati utterances too narrow. 

As to questions of the extension of government control, 
observe that while the Cincinnati platforin only called for 
“control and supervision of the means of transportation and 
communication” and mentioned national ownership only 
asa last resort, the St. Louis platform declares explicitly 
that “the government should own and operate the railroads, 
telegraphs and telephone lines in the interest of the people.” 

Finally an entirely new nationalistic proposition, which 
did not appear at all in the Cincinnati platform, is found in 
that adopted at St. Louis, namely, the demand for a postal 
bank system not only for savings but for exchange purposes. 
This is a proposition of the first importance. 

The New Nation heartily congratulates the St. Louis con- 
vention upon its wise courageous and statesmanlike work. 
We expect to support the candidates nominated on that 
platform, as the most effective means within our reach 
of preparing the way for the ultimate triumph of nation- 
alisin. 


Six Hundred Definitions of Socialism. 


The Figaro newspaper of Paris recently offered a prize of 
100 francs for the best definition of socialism. Over 600 
persons tried for the prize and the prize was awarded to the 
following: “Socialism is the totality of aspirations and 
theories which would establish between men, by various 
legislative measures, the greatest equality of wealth or 
poverty.” lLafargue the leading French socialist authority, 
suggested as a good definition: “Socialism is not the sys- 
tem of any reformer whatever; it is the doctrine of those 
who believe that existing society is on the eve of a fatal 
economic evolution which will establish collective owner- 
ship in the hands of organizations of workers in place of 
the individual ownership of capital. Socialism is of the 
character, therefore, of an historical discovery.” Some of 
the definitions were attempts at wit, as for example: “It is 
the egoism of this world endeavoring to stifle the egoism of 
the next world.” “It is the search on behalf of the human 
race for the key of Paradise Lost.” “It is the right of the 
unfortunate not to die of hunger in a country where so 
many people die of indigestion.” 

The experience of the Figaro with its 600 different defi- 
nitions of socialism is a rather striking illustration of the 
truth of The New Nation’s recent observation that socialism 
is a generic and not a specific term and when appropriated 
by any particular school of reform, only leads to confusion. 


A Few Might-Have-Beens. 


Considering how much more satisfactory the platform 
proposed by the St. Louis conference was than it might have 
been, it may seem ungracious to point out how much better 
it might have been than it is. There are, however, two 
planks which we should very much like to have seen added 
to it, and which in our opinion would have increased its 
popular strength. 

- One of these is a plank substantially declaring that the 
failure of legal enactments to restrain monopolies, indicate 
that the proper and only remedy for such monopolies when 
they become oppressive, is public control. We do not 
believe that such a statement would have been a step in 
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advance of the sober sentiment of the people today, and 
certainly not of any of the people who could under any 
circumstances be expected to support the people’s party. 
As a comprehensive statement of the general principle and 
policy by which monoply must be resisted if it is to be 
resisted at all, it should have found a place in the platform 
of an anti-monopoly party, and it was a mistake not to put 
it there. 

The other plank which in our opinion would have 
strengthened as well as embellished the platform, would 
have been one stating that a cheap and abundant supply 
of coal is a first essential both to the comfort of the 
people and the prosperity of manufactures and commerce; 
that, however, the coal supply is at present cornered and 
maintained at an artificial price by a monopoly which more- 
over oppresses its employees in a way that isa national 
scandal and demanding in view of these facts congressional 
action looking to national regulation of the coal supply. 

We believe that this plank would have elicited a uni- 
versally favorable response The only group in the country 
indeed which it would not have pleased would have been 
the mine monopolists themselves. 

As to the so-called nationalization of liquor plank, while 
we should have been pleased had it been adopted, that was 
perhaps too much to be expected considering the very brief 
time it has been before the country. The future belongs 
to it. Another year will, in our opinion, see it generally 
supported by sincere prohibitionists as well as temperance 
men generally. 


A Pioneer of Industrial Freedom. 


The death of E. M. Chamberlin of this city, removes one 
of the noblest-minded men who in these latter years, or 
indeed in any time, have championed the cause of the 
people against industrial oppression. Born to ease and 
refinement, with a life of cultured leisure awaiting him, he 
chose to sacrifice wealth and social station, rather than 
retain them by deserting the cause of the industrial revolu- 
tion. He was a friend and co-worker of Wendell Philipps 
in the anti-slavery agitation, and subsequently when the 
discussion was adjourned to the field of battle he enlisted 
and served through the war. 

Black slavery disposed of, he addressed himself immedi- 
ately after the close of the war to agitation looking toward 
the overthrow of the white slavery of the wage-system. 

To him belongs the enviable distinction of having organ- 
ized in 1866, the first labor }arty in Massachusetts, if not 
in the country, under the name of the Industrial Order of 
the People. As candidate of this party for governor, he 
polled some 14,000 votes in the campaign of 1869. In 
the hard times of the great business depression of 1873- 
79, he was the boldest champion of the suffering poor in 
this city, and voiced the demanas of the unemployed. The 
author of a book and numerous pamphlets upon industrial 
reform and innumerable speeches and addresses, he has 
for the past 25 years been the constant champion on all 
occasions of every honest effort to better the condition of 
the workers and arouse them to a sense of their power and 
possibilities. 

It is an easy thing to be a champion of the workers in 
these latter days of nationalism, when industrial reform is 
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in the very air; but it was a very different and dreary 
thing back in the 60’s and 70’s. All honor to the men like 
Chamberlin, who in those dark, discouraging days, held 
the fort for us. 


Hurry up that Inheritance Tax. 


In the matter of the taxation of inheritances New York 
is not only ahead of Massachusetts, but is increasing her 
lead. She has had for a number of yearsa law taxing 
collateral inheritances five per cent. Last year the law 
was amended by adding a tax of one per cent on direvt in- 
heritances of personal property, and this yeara bill has just 
been favorably reported to the Legislature placing the 
same tax upon direct inheritances of realestate. It is 
estimated that the last measure will bring in $4,000,000 a 
year to the treasury in addition to the product of the 
collateral and direct persoualty tax. 

It is high time that the other states filed in behind New 
York in this matter of inheritauce taxation. In following 
New York’s example, it is, however, possible to greatly 
improve on it. The idea of taxing collateral inheritances 
more heavily than direct inheritances is absurd and vicious. 
One of the main reasons for an inheritance tax is to dis- 
courage great concentrations of wealth and, with that end 
is view, collateral bequests should be encouraged rather 
than the reverse. If there were any discrimination as 
between collateral and direct inheritances, the greater 
burden should be laid on the latter. Instead of this the 
New York law taxes collateral inheritances five times as 
heavily as direct inheritances. This is putting a penalty 
upon public spirit and generosity, and encouraging rich 
men to transmit their wealth in bluck to their direct heirs. 

In Australia, Sir Charles Dilke tells us the inheritance 
tax is as high as 12 per cent., and an important source of 
revenue. 


A Move that will Help Us. 


A convention of delegates from every street employees’ 
association in Massachusetts is to be held at Lynn next 
Monday, to form a permanent national union of all the 
street-car employees in the country with a view to im- 
proving the conditions of their employment by political 
action. We are particularly glad as nationalists to note 
this fact, for it is certain that just as soon as the street 
railway employees begin to cast about for means to im- 
prove their condition by political action, they are bound to 
favor the municipal ownership and operation of street 
transit systems. Municipal ownership, by making: the 
street-car men public employees, would at once shorten their 
labor day to eight or nine hours, and open the way 
to giving them the advantages of a pension system. The 
street-car employees of Boston, by their declarations on 
various occasions in favor of municipal ownership, have 
already shown that they fully appreciate these poiuts, and 
we donot doubt that the projected union, when formed, 
will provide the nationalists with a strong body of allies 
in promoting, at least, this feature of the nationalist pro- 
gram. A particularly encouraging aspect of this projected 
union of the street-car men is that it proposes to depend 
upon political action for its ends. This is a symptom of 
the way the workingmen everywhere are waking up to 
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recognize that the remedy for their ills is to be secured by 
the ballot rather than by the strike. When once they get 
this idea thoroughly into their heads, and begin to study 
the sort of legislation that would benefit them most, they 
are bound soon to come out full pledged nationalists. 


The Lesson of the Indianapolis Street Car Strike. 


The Indianapolis street car strike, which has nearly 
stopped business in that city for a week past and caused 
half a dozen big riots, is a powerful argument against leav- 
ing great public services such as local transit systems in 
the hands of private corporations independent of public 
opinion. 

In this particular instance, the cause of the trouble 
appears to have been a long series of arbitary and offensive 
acts on the part of the president of the street car sys- 
tem. If he were a public official the pressure of public 
opinion would have caused his removal long ago, but the 
owners of the Indianapolis transit system are a group of 
big Chicago capitalists, who don’t care a straw about Indian- 
apolis, its people, or their sentiments. The president 
secures them fat dividends and that is enough. They have 
announced that they will support the unpopular official 
to the bitter end. To an appeal to send a representative to 
Indianapolis to try to placate the people, they replied that 
instead of a peacemaker they would send 600 Pinkerton 
men to put down the people. 

The situation in Indianapolis is nothing more than is 
liable to be precipitated in any of our cities at any time by 
a street railroad strike, and indeed is yearly precipitated in 
a number of them. We have had it in Boston, and are 
likely to have it again; for here, as in most cities, there is 
a standing quarrel between the management of the lines 
and their employees, which by a trifling accident may any 
morning develop into a strike and a tie-up. 

It seems to us that if there were absolutely no other 
argument against leaving the management of local transit 
systems to irresponsible corporations animated only by 
greed, a single such strike as that at Indianapolis would be 
sufficient to convert anybody to municipal ownership. 
This is a question not merely of economics, but of presery- 
ing the public peace. 


Shall Boys go in to Uouse Service. 


A recent writer on the servant girl question thinks 
that a way out might be found by employing for domestic 
service, boys of 15 to 20, instead of girls, or at least to help 
out the deficiency of girls. The writer argues, no doubt 
correctly, that there is a great number of unemployed 
boys and says that there is no reason why a boy should not 
make as capable a general house servant as a girl. 

There is no reason why he should not make as good a 
house servant as a girl, except that he has too much spirit 
to endure the sacrifice of pride and self-respect, which the 
conditions of house service usually necessitate. We hope 
the time will come and we see it coming fast when the 
girls will be of the same mind with the boys on this: sub- 
ject, and the situation will necessitate the application of 
the co-operative principle to housekeeping. 

Perhaps our readers do not understand exactly what we 


mean. Let us illustrate. The same girl who is too high- 
spirited to be a house servant, has no objection to working 
in a public laundry or restaurant. The difference is, that 
in the latter cases her work is definite, and her freedom 
equally definite, while in house service she is constantly 
subject to the caprice of her employer, constantly under the 
pressure of her will, while a personal subservience of 
manner is constantly exacted of her which is exacted of 
workers in no other sort of service whatever. 

Under the co-operative system, washing, cooking and 
housework will either be done without the house or within 
the house by workers from without, who come in for 
specific services, on precisely the same terms of personal 
independence with the plumber, the paper hanger or the 
carpet layer. 

Domestic service as today lingering among us is a relic 
of serfdom and feudalism, and ought long ago to have 
been abolished. 


Editorial Notes. 
When the nationalist proposition of state fire insurance 


shall be brought to the front, a very powerful argument in, 


its favor will be the very large proportion of the insurance 
in our states which is done by foreign and especially British 
companies, and the consequent tribute paid by our people 
to foreign capitalists. The states will not need to forbid 
the foreign private companies any more than domestic 
ones, to do business, but seeking no profit and having none 
of the expenses of competition, they will underbid them 
beyond the hope of rivalry. 


The tramway bill submitted to the British Parliament 
by the London county council, simply amounts to a proposal 
to municipalize the street transit system of the city of 
London. It will be observed that the conservatives have 


placed themselves against the bill, upon the ground that it. 


is too socialistic in its tendency. Our readers can draw 
their own conclusions as to the situation, from the fact 
that the conservatives were beaten in the Commons on 
Monday, the bill passing to a second reading in spite of 
the opposition of the government. 


MUST HAVE RELIEF. 


“We hoped,” so writes a California subscriber, “ that 
with the demand from Europe for wheat most of the small 
farmers would pay off their mortgages. But vain is the 
hope. In San Francisco is the grain exchange, controled by 
British capital or gold. This exchange holds the price of 
wheat down in order to build up themselves, and to let our 
homes be sold from under us. You are doing a good 
work, but we have not time to wait and must have relief at 
once.” 


Numerously signed memorials are constantly reaching 
Washington “praying for the free delivery of mails in 
country districts and more frequent mails for those 
districts; that the classes of mail matter be reduced to 
two, one for correspondence and the other for printed 
matter and merchandise; and that a parcel post be estab- 
lished and a fractional or postal currency be provided for 
use in the mails.” 


Pe ee ee 
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LAISSEZ FAIRE. 


[The Capitalist System and the People.] 


As vonce I valked by a dismal svamp, 
There sat an old cove in the dark and damp, 
And at everybody as passed that road 

A stick or stone this old cove throwed ; 
And venever he flung his stick or his stone 
He'd set up the song of ‘‘ Let Me Alone.” 


‘* Let me alone, for I loves to shy 

These bits of things at the passers by; 

Let me alone, for I’ve got your tin 

And lots of other traps snugly in : 

Let me alone, I’m riggin’ a boat 

To grab vatever you've got afloat; 

In a veek or so I expects to come 

And turn you out of your ’ouse and ’ome 
I’m a quiet old cove,”’ says he, with a groan ° 
‘* All I axes is let me alone.”’ 


Just then came along in the self-same way, 
Another old cove and began for to say : 

“Tet mealone! That’s comin’ it strong; 
You've ben let alone a darned sight too long. 
Of all the sarce that ever I heard! 

Put down that stick! You may well look skeered ; 
Let go that stone! If you once show fight, 

Tl knock you higher than ary kite. 

You must have a lesson to stop your tricks, 
And cure you of shying them stones and sticks, 
And Ill have my hardware back and my cash, 
And knock your scow to eternal smash. 

And if ever I catches you round my ranch 

[ll string you up to the nearest branch. 

The best you can do is to go to bed, 

And keep a decent tongue in your head; 

For I reckon, before you and f are done, 
You'll wish you had let honest folks alone.” 


The old cove stopped and the t’other old cove 
He sot quite still in his cypress grove, 

And he looked at his stick, revolving slow, 
Vether t’ were safe to shy it or no; 

And he grumbled on, in an injured tone, 

‘* All that I axed vos, let me alone.” 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER AND SOCIOLOGY. 


[John R. Commons in the Lend A Hand for February. ] 


Sociology is properly the science which deals with 
society as a whole. It co-ordinates all the special social 
sciences, such as ethics, politics, and religion. It studies 
society as an organism, and shows how other social sciences 
investigate simply different phases of that organism. The 
sociologist studies the individual man, not as a separate 
particle, but as an organ intimately bound up in the social 
organism. It is this organic nature of society which alone 
furnishes the reason for a science which can be called 
sociology. The fact that I am dependent for the clothes I 
wear, not on the individual of whom I bought them, but on 
millions of individuals working together throughout our 
whole nation, with more or less harmony, teaches me that 
itis this organism, society, which determines my weal or 
woe. If I can devote myself to literature and science, if I 
can worship God in the midst of beautiful and inspiring 
surroundings, it is because society cares for my bodily 
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wants and leaves my mind free for nobler things. Society 
gives me my opportunities; I myself am responsible only 
for the use I make of them. ‘This brings us to the special 
significance which sociology has for the Christian minister 
and the Christian believer. Although sociology deals with 
all phases of society, yet there are practical problems 
today which give it a special application. Society gives us 
opportunities; yet there are great classes of society, 
including millions of individuals, from whom society with- 
draws everything that we deem worthy of even the name 
of opportunity. This is the problem of sociology with 
which the Christian has most to do: What are the rela- 
tions of society as a whole to the unprivileged classes? 
What is there in the social organism that produces these 
classes? Can anything be done to give them opportunities 
for a higher life? Can they be educated to make good use 
of improved opportunities? Whose duty is it to give them 
these opportunitics and to teach them how to use them? 
In order to put this matter clearly I will present four 
propositions which lead logically up to the special purpose 
of this paper. 

First.—There is a social problem. In the last analysis it 
is none other than the distribution of wealth. 

This is the social side of all our social problems. Our 
social classes are based on private property and education. 
But property holds the key. The educated classes them- 
selves are dependent for their livelihood upon those who 
control the property. As for the classes who depend 
wholly on their daily wages, access to land and capital is 
their only means of life. They must find an employer. 
The man without an employer is a vagabond and an out- 
law. What are the results of this condition? On the 
one hand is great wealth, bringing great luxury and 
extravagance, great haughtiness and little thought for the 
trials and privations of the unpropertied. On the other is 
insecurity of emplopment and a servile dependence en- 
forced by the whip of hunger, more inexorable than all 
tyrants. The moral effects of this condition are just what 
we should expect. Pauperism has become a subject worthy 
of scientific study. Crime has increased. Intemperance has 
become frightful, because life is a dreary burden of work, 
work, work, with no future of relief, and food is poor in 
quantity and quality. The home is being disrupted, 
because the working people are crowded into open tene- 
ments, and the family cannot meet its daily wants without 
the help of wife and children. And these evils do not 
tend to right themselves. We cannot placidly rely on any 
abstraction of natural selection to wipe out crime and in- 
temperance, and to preserve the family. Rather do these 
evils multiply. Evolution is not always development 
upwards. A new race of men is being created with 
inherited traits of physical and moral degeneracy, suited to 
the new environment of the tenement house, the saloon, 
and the jail. I know there are well-to-do persons who 
decry such statements as these, who prefer to write and 
read books on the progress of the working classes, who say 
that the world is growing better. It is true that a part of 
the world is growing better, that many workingmen are in 
better circumstances than were their fathers; but these are 
the skilled and well-organized workingmen. ‘The great 
mass of workmen, when we consider all their circum- 
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stances, are no better off than they were thirty years ago, 
and many are worse off. But, after all, men do not com- 
pare themselves with their ancestors, but with their con- 
temporaries. You cannot appease a restless workman by 
telling him how much better off he is than was his simian 
progenitor. What he feels is his dependence on his 
fellow-man, who is growing richer every day upon the 
fruits of his own poorly-paid toil. This, then, is the first 
revelation of sociology—that there is a social problem 
growing out of the distribution of wealth; that through 
the organic nature of society this problem ramifies in all 
directions, and appears in the tenement house, the saloon, 
the jail, the poor-house, and that under the operation of 
existing forces this problem is daily becoming more 
intense. 

Second.—Christianity is the cause of our social problems. 

The spirit of Christ, working in an evil world, has, 
indeed, brought not peace, but a sword. Thus it has 
always been and always will be. Why should we look 
upon the conditions I have described as in any way objec- 
tionable? Why not simply say, “There are profound 
laws of nature which cannot be changed, which cause these 
differences. Let us eat, drink, and be merry, because it is 
none of our business ?” No, we look upon such conditions 
as a serious problem. But thefe would be no problem at all 
were it not for our ethical and Christian ideals, which 
abhor injustice and inequality. Before the Christian re- 
ligion had spread through the world slavery was consid- 
ered as the natural lot of four-fifths of mankind. ‘This is 
the reason why slavery was no social problem. Slaves 
themselves accepted their condition as wholly fitting. But 
Christ, without attacking directly the institution of slavery, 
undermined its foundations when he taught the brother- 
hood of man and the moral dignity of every soul befure its 
Heavenly Father. Slavery could not long exist in a world 
where the religion of Jesus told every man that he was his 
brother’s keeper. When religious equality became ac- 
cepted as the faith of mankind, there could be no peace 
until our Jaws, our constitutions, and our courts recognized 
political equality. Today the problem is the same. The 
man_who has a birthright in Heaven equal to that of any 
other man must not remain on earth the dependent of his 
brother. The sword of Jesus will not be sheathed until 
every man has an equal chance here below. 

Third.—It is the failures of Christians that perpetuate 
and intensify social problems. 

The fault of this evil condition is in the Christian church. 
Christians possess the wealth and intelligence of the 
country. It is their duty to make the first advances. They 
are in the world to obey the command of Jesus, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” This does not mean 
to make all the money you can by close bargains with your 
unequals and by cutting down employes’ wages, and then 
to use your money to build a college or to subscribe to 
some philanthropic society which doles out alms to your 
neighboring paupers. It means to go yourself, to get ac- 
quainted with your neighbors, to pick out some hard- 
worked mechanic, some shiftless pauper, some slave of 
drink, and love him. Christians have not loved their 
neighbors. They have hired somebody else to love them. 
They have left it to the women. ‘hus they have intensi- 


fied social antagonisms. They have made it impossible to 
understand the greivances and the wants of workingmen. 
They do not study these grievances and these wants, be- 
cause they do not love the unprivileged and neglected 
classes. 

Fourth.—The failures of Christians are due to the fail- 
ures of Christian preachers. 

The Christian minister is the leader of Christian activ- 
ities as well as Christian thought. If he should take a 
hearty interest in social questions, if he should hear the 
bitter cry of the home heathen, if he should take it upon 
himself to present their cause, soon the church would 
follow in his steps, and no longer could the blame for social 
ills be laid at the doors of Christians. Christianity is the 
only solution for social problems, and society is waiting for 
the Christian minister to lead the way. 

There are two things which the minister must do at 
present. ‘he first is to show the facts. This is the urgent 
need of the hour. His congregation must learn that there 
are ominous social wrongs to be righted. The preacher 
should be a student of social science. He should study 
books. A small library, wisely selected for him by some 
sociologist, and costing from $30 to $50, would be found 
amply sufficient for beginning his work. 

The second thing for the preacher to do is to show the 
responsibility of Christians for these conditions. We have 
got beyond that age of materialism which ascribes social 
conditions to workings of so-called natural laws which man 
cannot modify. Social conditions are- the result of the 
human will. ‘This human will finds expression in two ways 
— in the every-day activities of individuals and in legisla- 
tion. These two facts are the causes of social conditions, 
and they are simply the manifestation of the human will 
acting individually or collectively. In our country this 
means the Christian human will, for it is the Christians 
whose wealth and intelligence control legislation, and whose _ 
wealth and intelligence in private affairs outweigh all other 
private influences. You may say that there are also 
natural conditions which are the causes of social condi- 
tions, such as the fact that a man must work for a living, 
or that great law, which is the corner-stone of political 
economy, the law of diminishing returns. True, there are 
natural conditions, but natural conditions have become of 
inferior significance. A century ago, or among uncivilized 
tribes, they were all important. But the machinery and 
inventions, the aids to production, all that go to make up 
the wealth of our country, are so abounding that if the 
American people seriously wished it, there would not be 
an able-bodied pauper or a tramp among us. If we wished 
it, there would be no involuntary idleness, which is the 
prolific parent of voluntary idleness. 


The municipal council of Aberdeen, Scot, has let out to 
contractors the iron work, plumbers’ work and brass work 
for the year, but with the condition that the workmen em- 
ployed by them shall be paid the standard rate of wages. 


The Montrose (Pa.) Sentinel: It looks very much as 
though Bellamy might be correct when he said that the 
year 1900 would determine whether this country was to be 
a government of monopolies for monopolies, or a govern- 
ment of the people for the people. 
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THE MUNICIPAL COAL HEARING. 


At the third committee hearing, the 25th ult., on the pl oO. 
posed bill to permit Massachusetts towns and cities to sell 
fuel at cost, arguments were made by Thomas A. Watson 
of Weymouth, Henry Lemon and Charles E. Higgins of 
Boston, John T. Broderick of Lynn and Warner Johnson 
of Cambridge. During the course of his remarks, Mr. Wat- 
son said : 


“This is the age of invention. There can be no doubt 
that the world’s progress in labor saving invention and dis- 
covery has been greater in the last 50 years than in the 
nrevious 5000. We are today witnessing the latest maui- 
festation of this labor-saving instinct in the various combi- 
nations, trusts and large corporations that are being formed 
to monopolize many important industries. Ever since Van- 
derbilt formed the great New York Central railroad system 
from a multitude of small roads and proved that he could 
not only make millions for himself, but that the great road 
could serve the public better and cheaper than the small 
roads possibly could, the movement has grown until today 
we can scarcely take up the daily paper without finding an 
announcement of a consolidation of some line of business 
into a practicable monopoly. 

“The Old Colony railroad insures the monopoly in south 
eastern Massachusetts, by leasing the Providence railroad, 
guaranteeing 10 per cent dividends on the latter road’s 
stock. The Boston & Maine captures the Eastern, Maine 
Central and Lowell roads. The West End street railway 
buys up all the street railway business in Boston and 
vicinity. The Bay State gas company secures a monopoly 
of our gas supply. The National Cordage company takes 
our ropewalks, the sugar trust our refineries. These are a 
few examples familiar to everybody and within a fortnight 
we have had the announcement of a combination between the 
Thomson-Houston Electric company and its great rival the 
Edison Electric company, and what seems to eclipse them 
all, the consolidation of the Reading, Lehigh Valley and 
Jersey Central railroads, to control the anthracite coal pro- 
duction of this country. 

“A further illustration of this business consolidation 
movement is found in the different way in which a great in- 
vention is handled today from what it would have been 30 
yearsago. Then the inventor would usually seek to get his in- 
vention into use by licensing every small manufacturer in the 
country to make it and sell it; today he gets capitalists to 
take hold of the thing, they form a big stock company and 
keep the entire control of the business in their own hands. 
Such a business is born consolidated. That this method of 
doing business is beneficial to the stockholders in these 
companies is shown by the increase in the market price of 
stock of the various concerns that accompanies or follows 
the announcement of a combination and the fact that most 
of their securities belong to the steady dividend paying 
class. I think that it also cannot be denied that to a cer- 
tain extent the public share in the benefit, but it is safe to 
say that their respective shares are $1 for the stockholder 
and one cent for the public. 

“The time has come when the greatest corporation of all, 
the municipality, should avail itself of the benefit of this 
modern idea of business combination. It is useless to try 
to prevent its growth. We should welcome it as we would 
any other labor saving invention. The municipality is the 
only body that can monopolize a business and ensure that 
all the benefits arising therefrom shall be public benefits, 
and this bill is to give them a chance to adopt some of the 
modern improvements. 

“The opposition of the coal dealers is perfectly natural. 
They object to being displaced. ‘The same opposition was 
felt by Jacquard not 90 years ago when he first attempted 
to put into use his famous loom whereby one man was 
enabled to do the work of ten. He was mobbed, forced to 


flee for his life; his shop burned, and the authorities of 
the city of Lyons forced by the enraged weavers to smash 
the looms and sell them for old iron. The same spirit 
actuated the carters in the oil region of Pennsylvania less 
than 30 years ago to cut and break the first pipe line that 
was built for conveying oil. It is the natural resistance of 
men to being displaced, but the benefit that has always 
resulted from these labor saving ideas in cheapening the 
product has in every case more than balanced the tem- 
porary inconvenience. In the announcement of the great 
anthracite deal, it was stated that a saving in expense of 
handling coal sufficient to pay a dividend on the capital 
stock: was to be made by doing away with the wholesale 
agents’ commissions. It is safe to say that within a very 
short time after the new company gets under way, they 
will devise some way to capture the retail dealers’ profits 
by consolidating the local distributing business. 

“JT have tried to treat this question from a business 
standpoint; but I am in full sympathy with the humanita- 
rian views that have been expressed at your hearings, and 
it seems to me that the passage of such a bill as this under 
consideration is legislation of the most desirable character, 
as it is simply turning this great modern idea of business 
consolidation from the narrow and often crooked paths of 
private gain into broad channels of public benefits.” 


THE MUNICIPAL FUEL SENTIMENT GROWING. 


A Massachusetts correspondent writes: “I am very glad 
to see the municipal coal yard booming. I find it has be- 
come very popular all at once. A few days ago, I con- 
versed with two prominent men, one a democrat, the other 
a republican, both men of ability and influence and holding 
official positions in their respective parties. One said he 
had been getting names on our petition. I said to him: 
‘T am very glad to find you a convert, and only wish you 
had been with us at the last election when we led the for- 
lorn hope against the entrenchments of wrong and oppres- 
sion.’ ‘I am,’ he replied, ‘in favor of municipal coal 
outside of politics, but if you are going to bring it into 
politics at all, the republican party is the only party to 
manage it; for it is the only party of progress.’ And I 
said to him, ‘You are thinking of the republican party of 
long ago —the Grand Old Party— when it was the party of 
Lincoln, Sumner and Greeley. I know its history well for 
I was in at the birth in 1856. I belonged to a company of 
Fremont guards. I belonged to another company of Lin- 
coln guards, and saw the grand old party do its work. But 
that party is dead, an evil spirit has taken possession of it, 
and its present mission seems to be to enslave the producers 
of the county both white and black and turn them over to 
the moneyed oligarchy.’ 

“Then my democratic friend came forward and says: 

‘T believe in your municipal coal project, but you make 
a mistake in taking separate party action. The place for 
you and your friends is in the democratic party. Came 
right in and advocate these ideas. I will aid you, and you 
know the democratic party is your natural ally, as it is 
composed of the common people.’ _I thanked him for his 
kind invitation, but informed him that I was better satisfied 
with the new party. 

“J rejoice with all friends of progress over the results 
of the St. Louis conference. I think they have given 
us a fairly good platform. Now, if the workingmen of the 
country do not come forward and support it, they almost 
deserve to be hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 


Out of the total of 9,588 miles of railroads in Austria, 
4,366 miles are operated by the government and another 
line of 935 miles is about to come into the possession of the 
state. 
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THE ST. LOUIS THIRD PARTY CONFERENCE. 


REFORMERS IN COUNCIL ON WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY. 


The Farmers and Workingmen agree upon a platform of 
principles, and vote for independent Political Action this 
year. The People’s Party Committee and the Allied Indus- 
tries agrees to hold a third party nominating convention 
July 4. 

Our space is too limited to give in detail the proceedings 


at St. Louis, last week. 


We print below the platform in full, and it will bear 
careful study. It is not a perfect political utterance, but 
marks an advance in the right direction from the position 
taken at Cincinnati last May, as The New Nation predicted 


would be the case. 


The platform declares for the nationalization of the cur- 
rency independent of Wall street, the nationalization of 
the banking business, the nationalization of the railroads, 
and the nationalization of the telegraph and telephone. 

There was at no time during the proceedings any fear 
that the great body of the delegates would hesitate to 
declare for independent political action. 


While the accredited delegates aggregated something 
over 700, each state delegation (and every state in the 
union was represented but two) was accompanied by asso- 
ciate delegates, who took part in the deliberations when 
Thus, the total number 
taking part in conference was about 5,000. 


the delegations voted by states. 


After the platform had been adopted a committee of the 
conference opened negotiations with the national committee 
of the people’s party, which latter committee was ap- 
pointed at Cincinnati, and a plan was agreed upon for the 
calling of a national convention at Omaha, July 4, to put 
a presidential ticket in the field. 


Observers at the conference discovered that the senti- 
ment in favor of government ownership as a means of 
combatting private monopoly had grown amazingly during 
the last nine months. This is especially true of the states 
west of the Mississippi river, and many sections in the 


South. 


The conference has certainly settled one thing: The 
workingman and the farmer can sit down in council, 
formulate their grievances, and unite upon a program for 
political action. This demonstration of the ability of pro- 
ducers to unite opens a wide vista for reform agitation. 


The question of womau’s suffrage was referred to the 
states with recommendation for favorable action. 


No one can foretell what the fate of the people’s party 


movement will be, It will be observed, however, that at 


each gathering of these reformers the runners from the old 
party camps fare worse and worse, and that the planks in- 
volving some application of nationalism grow in favor. 
Business by the people for the people is the thing. 


The strength of the delegates was expended upon the 
business of making a platform, and not upon making presi- 
dential tickets. 


The veterans, North and South, who were delegates to the 
conference, organized an association, and their appearance 
in the hall of the conference was the signal for an ovation 
which buried the bloody chasm out of sight. 


“The legitimate result of unrestricted competition is to 
crush out the weak and build up the strong,” said President 
Walbridge of the St. Louis city council, in his address of 
welcome to the delegates of the conference: “It is un- 
restricted competition that has built up those vast fortunes 
whose owners have incomes almost equal to the revenues 
of the empire. Not competition, but complete co-opera- 
tion is the true life of business and the best guide for ail 
human action. Is not this the object of your convention ? 
If I understand it you are here to bring about the co- 
operation of the industrial orders of the nation; the 
farmer and wage-worker, the artisan and laborer, the 
producer and consumer. If this convention shall develop 
the genius to bring these elements into a harmonious and 
aggressive union based upon right principles there will go 
out from this hall a force which nothing on earth can 
resist.” 


The committee on platform was opposed to national 
liquor ;rohibition, as many temperance people are. We. 
quote a resolution offered by Miss Willard, which failed 
of adoption: 


“We believe that tbe liquor traffic is the great enemy 
of reform in this nation. It is the chief foundation of cor- 
ruption in our politics, and we denounce its pernicious in- 
fluence upon our country, and we demand its suppression. 
We hold that the states respectively have full authority 
to legislate concerning the sale of intoxicating liquors 
within their borders. Therefore, when the people have by 
law interdicted or restricted the sale thereof, it is the duty 
of the federal government to respect their action and col- 
lect no revenue from the traffic within such state, except 
from persons permitted to sell under state authority ; and 
whenever the laws of any state shall prohibit or restrict 
the sale of intoxicants, we demand that Congress, in the 
exercise of its powers to regulate commerce among the 
states, shall forbid, under proper penalty, all persons ex- 
cept those duly authorized by local authority from trans- 
porting liquors into such states ; and we arraign the repub- 
lican and democratic parties for not respecting the reserved 
rights of the state in these particular.” 


We may add here that we are informed by delegates that 
at no time was there any reasonable prospect of the passage 
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of a liquor plank by the conference, divorced from any 
method of a state sale or manufacture. 


It should be remembered that the issue of prohibition 
direct was not voted upon by the conference. 


Some Details of the Conference. 


The conference of the Confederated Industries met in 
Exhibition Music hall at St, Louis Feb. 22 and the com- 
mittee on credentials recommended the seating of the fol- 
lowing delegates: 246 Farmers’ alliance, 53 Farmers’ Mutual 
Benefit association, 82 Knights of Labor, 97 National 
Farmers’ alliance, 25 National Citizens’ alliance, 97 Colored 
Farmers’ Mutual Benefit association, 27 National Citizens’ 
independent alliance, 75 Patrons of Industry, 25 Patrons of 
Husbandry ; total, 677. The Farmers’ alliance was given 
25 delegates-at-large and 13 minor detache1 organizations 
and individuals were given a representation of 58. Miss 
Willard and several associates were admitted and she was 
elected a vice-president. The fate of her prohibition reso- 
lution, however, made her stay in the conference short. 

If there was any doubt about the sentiment of the dele- 
gates as to the popularity of independent political action, it 
was swept away by the overwhelming vote for L. L. Polk 
for chairman. There were but three episodes that could in 
any way warm the hearts of the enemies of reform, the 
liquor debate which was heated but dignified, the carrying 
out of the hall upon the shoulders of the sergeant-at-arms 
and some western farmers of a man who was not a delegate 
and refused to leave the hall and thirdly, the debate over 
the Georgia contested delegation matter. The latter was 
settled amicably by admitting both Post and Congressman 
Livingston, and from all appearances both will have a hand 
next November in carrying Georgia for the people’s party 
candidate for president. Those who are well informed 
claim five southern and three northern states for the peo- 
ple’s party. All will depend, however, upon the wisdom, 
sincerity and courage of the new party. 


The Platform. 


This, the first great labor conference of the United States 
and of the world, representing all divisions of urban and 
rvral organized industry, assembled in national congress, 
invoking upon its action the blessing and protection of 
Almighty God, puts forth to and for the producers of the 
nation this declaration of union and independence. 

The conditions which surround us best justify our co- 
operation. We meet in the midst of a nation brought to the 
verge of moral, political and material ruin, Corruption 
dominates the ballot box, the Legislatures, the Congress 
and touches even the ermine of the bench. The people are 
demoralized. Many of the states have been compelled to 
isolate the voters at the polling places in order to prevent 
universal intimidation or bribery. 

The newspapers are subsidized or muzzled, public opinion 
silenced, business prostrated, our homes covered with mort- 
gages, labor impoverished and the land concentrated in 
the hands of capitalists. The urban workmen are denied 
the right of organization for self-protection, imported pau- 
perized labor beats down their wages, a hireling standing 
army, unrecognized by our laws, is established to shoot 
them down and they are rapidly degenerating to European 
conditions. 

The fruits of the toil of millions are boldly stolen to build 
up colossal fortunes, unprecedented in the history of the 
world, while their possessors despise the republic and 
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endanger liberty. From the same prolific womb of govern- 
mental injustice we breed the two great classes — paupers 
and millionaires. The national power to create money is 
appropriated to enrich bondholders ; silver, which has been 
accepted as coin since the dawn of history, has been demon- 
etized to add to the purchasing power of gold by decreas- 
ing the value of all forms of property, as well as human 
labor, and the supply of currency is purposely abridged to 
fatten usurers, bankrupt enterprise and enslave industry. 
A vast conspiracy against mankind has been organized on 
two continents and is taking possession of the world. If 
not met and overthrown at once, it forebodes terrible social 
convulsions, the destruction of civilization or the establish- 
ment of an absolute despotism. 

In this crisis of human affairs the intelligent working 
people and producers of the United States have come 
together, in the name of peace, order and society, to defend 
liberty, prosperity and justice. 

We declare our union and independence. We assert our 
purpose to vote with that political organization which rep- 
resents our principles. 

We charge that the controling influences dominating the 
old political parties have allowed the existing dreadful con- 
ditions to develop without serious effect to restrain or pre- 
vent them. Neither do they now intend to accomplish 
reform. They have agreed together to ignore, in the com- 
ing campaign, every issue but one. ‘They propose to drown 
the outcries of a plundered people with the uproar of a 
sham battle over the tariff; so that corporations, national 
banks, rings, trusts, watered stocks, the demonetization of 
silver and the oppressions of usurers may all be lost sight 
of. They propose to sacrifice our homes and children upon 
the altar of mammon; to destroy the hopes of the multi- 
tude in order to secure corruption funds from the great 
lords of plunder. 

We assert that a political organization, representing the 
political principles herein stated, is necessary to redress 
the grievances of which we complain. 

Assembled on the anniversary of the birth of the illus- 
trious man who led the first great revolution on this con- 
tinent against oppression, filled with the sentiment which 
actuated that grand generation, we seek to restore the 
government of the republic to the hands of the “plain 
people,” with whom it originated. Our doors are open to 
all points of the compass. We ask all honest men to join 
with and help us. 

In order to restrain the extortions of aggregated capital, 
to drive the money changers out of the temple, to form 
a perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty for our- 
selves and our posterity, we do ordain and establish the 
following platform of principles : 

1. We declare the union of the labor forces of the 
United States, this day accomplished, permanent and _ per- 
petual. May its spirit enter into all hearts for the salva- 
tion of the republic and the uplifting of mankind. 

2. Wealth belongs to him who creates it. Every dollar 
taken from industry without an equivalent is robbery. “If 
any will not work, neither shall he eat.” The interests of 
rural and urban labor are the same; their enemies are 
identical. 

3 We demand a national currency, safe, sound, and 
flexible, issued by the general government only, a full 
legal tender for all debts, public and private, and that 
without the use of banking corporations; a just, equitable 
means of circulation, at a tax uot to exceed two per cent., 
as set forth in the sub-treasury plan of the Farmers’ 
alliance, or some better system; also by payments in dis- 
charge of its obligations for public improvements. 

4. We demand free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

5. We demand that the amount of circulatimg medium 
be speedily increased to not less than $50 per capita. 

6. We demand a graduated income tax. 
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7. We believe that the money of the country should be 
kept as much as possible in the hands of the people, and 
hence we demand that all national and state revenues shall 
be limited to the necessary expenses of the government, 
economically and honestly administered. 

8. We demand that postal savings banks be established 
by the government, for the safe deposit of the earnings of 
the people, and to facilitate exchange. 

9. The land, including all the natural resources of wealth, 
is the heritage of the people, and should not be monopolized 
for speculative purposes, and alien ownership of land 
should be prohibited. All lands now held by railroads and 
other corporations in excess of their actual needs, and all 
lands now owned by aliens, should be reclaimed by the gov- 
ernment and held for actual settlers only. 

10. Transportation being a means of exchange and a 
public necessity, the government should own and operate 
the railroads in the interest of the people. 

11. The telegraph and telephone, like the postoffice 
system, being a necessity for transmission of news, should 
be owned and operated by the government in the interest 
of the people. 

12. We demand that the government issue legal-tender 
notes and pay the union soldiers the difference between the 
price of the depreciated money in which he was paid and 

old. 

3 Resolved, That we hail this conference as the consumma- 
tion of the perfect union of the hearts and hands of all 
sections of our common country. The men who wore the 
gray and the men who wore the blue meet here to extinguish 
the last smoldering embers of civil war in the tears of joy 
of a united and happy people, and we agree to carry the 
stars and stripes forward forever to the highest point of 
national greatness. 

We demand that the question of universal suffrage be 
submitted to the Legislatures of the different states and 
territories for favorable action. 


FIRST STEPS TOWARD GOVERNMENT CON- 
TROL OF RAILROADS. 


A Brooklyn, (N. Y.), correspondent of ‘The New Nation, 
discussing the practical methods to accomplish the na- 
tionalization of railroads, makes this suggestion : 

“ Have every charter granted a private corporation to do 
public service contain a clause enabling the state, after a 
fixed period, to acquire all rights under such charter by 
paying the then actual value of the necessary improve- 
ments,— nothing for the franchise. Then, to deal effectu- 
ally with charters now in existence, secure constitutional 
amendments requiring the levy of a yearly tax of one per 
cent in kind upon the capital stock of all such corpora- 
tions, with provisions to secure government control in 50 
years and securing, until then, representation in the boards 
of directors proportional to the stock acquired each year. 


SOME FINANCIAL HEADLIGHTS. 


Extracts from the private circular of a Boston financial 
agency : 

“The increasing fierceness of competition is teaching the 
financial headlights, as well as the wage-earners, that there 
are better methods of life and business than that of every 
man for himself and the devil take the hindermost.” 

“The anti-gas meeting in Chicago resulted in the forma- 
tion uf a league to secure municipa] gas works after the plan 
of some of the eastern cities. The ultimate object is to 
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disestablish thé Chicago Gas company, and the furnishing 
to the citizens of Chicago of gas by themselves, thus 
eliminating all profits. When this becomes a fact, the 
stock of the present company will be worth about $76 per 
share less than it is today; but there is ample time between 
now and then to make a good deal of money in it.” 


CITIES SHOULD BUILD THE BRIDGES. 


Under the above Leading, the New York Press discusses 
the bridge question after this fashion : 

“There can be no good reason why the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn should not themselves build the bridges 
over the East river. Eventually any bridge that may be 
built would, in all probability, be purchased by the two 
cities, or the great city of the future, which will include 
them both. The bridges are highways for the use of the 
people and should no more be obstructed by tollgates than 
Broadway or Fulton street. The principle which justifies 
the granting of a franchise for a bridge, if it can be justi- 
fied, is the same antiquated principle that prompted Legis- 
latures in former times to grant franchises for turnpike 
roads, the theory being that private capital might be in- 
duced to do what the state or municipality was unable or 
did not care to do. That principle, as applied in the case 
of turnpike roads, has been discarded everywhere except in 
remote country districts, where travel is scarce and the 
people are backward. Great and enterprising communities 
should not be behind third rate towns in making provision 
for the public needs in the way of necessary thoroughfares. 
The East river, apart from its commercial uses, is simply a 
bar between the otherwise continuous streets of one vast 
metropolis. It is a bar that can be surmounted by bridges. 


. It is the business of the two cities to build the bridges. A 


revenue, perhaps ample to meet interest on the cost, could 
be derived from the fares of cable car travel and charges for - 
any use of a bridge by railways,” 


INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF WEALTH UPON ITS POSSESSORS. 


Bishop Potter in a recent address before the New York 

chamber of commerce said: “There cannot be great wealth 
without great temptations to indolence, to vice, to social 
and political corruption. There cannot be great wealth in 
idle hands — the hands of those who have not made or accu- 
mulated it — without an accentuation of these dangers. . 
I wish somebody would write a history of great accumula- 
tions and their posthumous influence on the virture, useful- 
ness and happiness of those to whom they are passed on. 
It would be a very instructive and, I apprehend, rather a 
tragic story. And there is but one way to avoid its in- 
finite repetition and that is to avoid the situation that pro- 
duces it,” 


A competitive warfare has been going on for some time 
between the breweries in Indiania, Ohio, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Wisconsin and Illinois and the result has been that 
prices have been cut to such an extent that the concerns 
have not made any money, beer having been sold as low as 
$3 per barrel. A new combination is now being formed, by 
which the price can be raised to $8, and effort is to be 
made to dispense with the services of many middlemen. 
The greatest obstacle to overcome is the brewery war in 
Chicago, but it is hoped that the prospect of the great im- 
pulse to be given the business by the World’s fair will help 
to settle the warfare. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. : 


Massachusetts. 


Boston Record: No more railroad passes for public 
officers of the state and legislators. The next step is, no 
more railroad passes at all, and it will come so soon that 
some people will be astonished. 


New Jersey. 


The officers of Mercer county have purchased a farm and 
quarry at Lambertville, 12 miles from Trenton, for the pur- 
pose of furnishing employment to tramps. 


Trenton, (N. J.), Register: It is quite probable that the 
government will own and operate all the telegraph lines in 
the country before five years more roll around. This, as 
well as other reforms, should have been accomplished years 
ago. The government should not delay longer than Con- 
gress meets in taking charge of the carrying business now 
carried on by express companies. 


Pennsylvania. 


Chief Walker of the electrical bureau of Philadelphia, in 
his annual report to the city, takes a strong grounc in 
favor of city ownership of the electric light plant. He 
says that delay upon the part of the city only makes the 
problem a more difficult one, and claims that the profits 
now made by the private contractors would be amply suf- 
ficient to support the plant after its erection. 


Michigan. 


Percy T. Cook of Grand Rapids, has petitioned for a 
street railroad franchise, extending across the city from 
north to south. If the petition is granted he agrees to pay 
into the city treasury, for the benefit of the railroad em- 
ployees, one-third of all profits above 10 per cent. on the 
investment, one-third to the city, 'and the remainder to be 
retained by the stockholders. The company books are to 
be open for official inspection at all times. It is also 
agreed that the capital shall not exceed the actual cost of 
the road. 


Nebraska. 


The town of Schuyler has voted to issue bonds for the 
purpose of raising money to erect a municipal electric light 
plant. 

Ohio. 


The Amalgamated Council of Building Trades, The Cen- 
tral Labor council, and the District Assembly of the 
Knights of Labor, have all adopted resolutions asking the 
board of legislation of Cincinnati to grant municipal own- 
ership of the electric light plant, and to refuse it to any 
private company. 


The city council of Wellston has voted to establish a 
municipal light plant at a cost of $18,150. 


When the bids were recently opened for electric lighting 
for Cincinnati, it was found that the five companies had re- 
fused to bid, their communication simply heing objections 
to the specifications offered. But the vice-president of the 
Euston Electric company of Brooklyn, stated that his com- 
pany was willing to bid under the specifications, which he 
considered perfectly fair, and would guarantee that the cost 
of each light should be less than $100 a year, and that 
they would agree to sell the plant to the city at any time 


after five years at a reduction of five per cent. each year 
from the original cost. The board of public works is to 
consider this preposition. 


Illinois. 


The city council of Chicago has decided to make an ap- 
propriation of $40,000 for free public baths. It is proposed 
to locate them in the poorer portion of the city. ‘This action 
of the council is largely due to the efforts of the labor 
unions and the women’s alliance. 


The are about 3000 grade crossings within the limits of 
Chicago and the city coroner’s report shows that over 300 
persons were killed last year from this cause alone. The 
Times of that city says, “In addition to this it is beyond 
doubt that shrewd railroad agents and corrupt public offi- 
cials have combined to suppresss items of railroad slaughter 
which, added together for the last five years, would form a 
shocking total of murders by themselves.” ‘his will have 
a direct bearing upon the grade-crossing issue. Mayor 
Washburne is heartily in favor of requiring the railroads 
to elevate their tracks. 


At a recent mass meeting to protest against present gas 
rates at Chicago, Jesse Cox, the chief speaker said: “‘ There 
is but one way to down this monopoly. which is robbing us 
in such a bare-faced way. I trust you are all with us in that 
remedy. We must have a municipal gas works. Will you 
do it? The crowd responded with a hearty volley of yeas. 

Resolutions bearing on the permanent establishment of 
a municipal gas plant were passed. 


Miscellaneous. 


At the Boston dinner of the real estate men last week, 
Robert Treat Paine spoke earnestly in favor of the building 
of tenements for the masses, such as are to be found in 
London. He said a movement of this kind would do more 
to improve the condition of the poor than indiscriminate 
almsgiving. 

Foreign. 


Nottingham, Eng., proposes a municipal electric light 
plant, to cost $150,000. 


All telephone lines in Belgium will be placed under the 
control of the government at the close of the present year. 


There is a strong sentiment in England in favor of the 
municipal ownership and operation of all telephone lines 
and it is announced that a motion to that effect will soon be 
made in the House of Commons. 


The railroad running across the isthmus of Panama, from 
Colon to Panama, a distance of 47 miles, is a bonanza for 
the private company owning it. Until quite recently the 
fare for first-class passage was $25 in United States gold 
and five cents per pound for luggage other than that carried 
in the hand. The company holds the exclusive franchise 
for 99 years, and during that time no other road can be 
built between the two oceans in the department of Panama 
—this prohibition extending even to to the making of a 
wagon road. The Panama Railroad company pays the 
Colombian government $250,000 annually for the exclusive 
privilege it enjoys. 


The two great Scotch railways, the North British and 
the Caledonian, have made an agreement by which the 
competitive traffic shall be divided between them; and 
both also agree not to build or promote fiesh lines for 25 
years. The traders of Glasgow are fiercely opposing the 
combination, and are organizing a boycott of the English 
allies of the two Scotch roads. The British public are in- 
tensely interested in the contest, as great railroad deals 
are not so common with them as with us on this side of the 
water. 
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The New Nation’s Department of Education. 


Tur New NarIon has not been run to make money. The function of Ta—E NEw NATION seems to be as an educator, and it is only 
too glad to perform that service for the public. 

For a limited number of weeks we will give our readers the benefit of the reductions which we have been fortunate enough to secure 
from various publishing houses on certain books and periodicals that have a place in public estimation. Some of these publications are not 
strictly nationalistic, but they are read by our friends either for the information they contain on economic subjects or as a means of keeping 
informed as to the trend of popular sentiment on nationalism, or because they are standard works. 


OUR LIBERAL OFFER. 
Publisher’s Rates. 


Tue NEw NATION, yearly subscription 5 4 ; c : é : ci : ‘ $2.00 

The Arena magazine, yearly subscription . 3 ' > . . - 5 6 c 5.00 

The Arena Art Portfolio, portraits of Deamcntne men . ; 5 : , : : f 3 4.00 eis 
11. 


We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $5.20. 


THE New NATION, yearly subscription : ; 5 : c 3 9 ° : 5 $2.00 
Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy, paper cover . 5 f 5 5 - SLs , 50 
— $2.50 


We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 


THE New NATION, yearly subscription cj ® 5 5 c : fi ‘ 6 : : $2.00 
The Railroad Problem, by A. B. Stickney, paper . c 5 a 3 é A : .50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 


THE New NATION, yearly subscription é a = 0 : . $2.00 
Profit-sharing between Capital and Labor, by Sedley iPaslory Sper b 3 a a 3 ‘ 15 
The Quintessence of Socialism, by Prof. A. Schaffle, paper . ; i ¢ ni eats 5 15 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Thorold Rogers, paper . : 5 5 5 = 25 
$2.55 
We will send the above four, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 
THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription : ‘ cl 5 i 5 é c 4 5 5 $2.00 
Cesar’s Column, by Ignatius Donnelly, paper 3 4 i . ; 5 : 3 - 50 
; $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
THe New NAvion, yearly subscription 6 - 4 b ‘ ‘ : 5 $2.00 
Municipal Ownership of Gas, by Prof. E, W. Bemis. paper . : ‘ 4 a 1.00 
: —— $3.00 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $.2.25 
Tue New NATION, yearly subscription i 5 : 4 ‘ $2.00 
Architecture Under Nationalism, by J. Pickering Pathan paper. 4 3 A 5 4 5 25 
Ten Men of Money Island, by S. F. Norton, paper ‘ : 3 ; : ci : 9 5 25 
$2.50 
We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 
THE NEw NArTION, yearly subscription * 6 a . 6 Z A $ 6 ‘ $2.00 
What's the Trouble ? by F. E. Tower, A.M., paper. : . A : c 25 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Therold Rogers, paper : 4 0 z ‘ i 25 
-——-_ $2.50 


We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 


To any one who sends us $10 for five yearly subscriptions to Tur New Nation, we will send five copies of 
Looking Backward, paper cover. 
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THE NEW NATION. 


A Progressive, Independent Newspaper de- 
voted to the best interests of the people. 


STEPHEN BOWERS, PH.D., EDITOR. 
Weekly: Price, $1.00 a year. 
Address, The Observer, 


Ventura, California. 


A WEEKLY 
JOURNAL OF 
Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 
Eight four-column pages, well printed. A 
liberal sermon every week, with live articles on 
currant topics. $1a year. Circulation, 8,000. 
Advertising, 12 cents a line. 


Ten weeks on trial for ten cents in stamps. 


CHAS. H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
A SECRET EXPOSED! 


The secret is this —the book What's the 
Trouble, of which we have just published 
a second revised edition has excited so much 
curiosity from the fearless manner in which it 
exposes the industrial evils of today, that we 
feel it is but justice to the author, Rev. F. E. 
Tower, of Bristol, Conn., to state that the 
chapters of this book were originally delivered 
as a serié$ of sermons from his pulpit. 

There are very few ministers of the gospel in 
this land who would dare treat their congrega- 
tions to the series of truths that this book con- 
tains between its covers. 


A.J. PHILPOTT & Co., Publishers, 
54 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord’s Prayer coined in 
smallest characters, and strung on blue silk ribbon, 


sent free to any one sending 10 cents for 
sample copy, of The FREE St. Louis Magazine. 
Aluminum is the wonderful new metal, bright as sil- 
ver, light as wood, strong as steel, will not tarnish. 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St, St. Louis, Mo.* 


~ WANTED — Men and women to join the 
Altruist Community, whose members combine 
all their property and labor, and live and work 
together in a common home, for their mutual 
enjoyment, assistance and support as long as 
they live. The Altruist, its monthly paper 
will be sent free. Address A. Longley, 901 
Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


A situation wanted by a man nearly 27 years 
old, a victim of a street-railway accident. Par- 
tially payalyzed in his right side; walks with 
difficulty ; will do anything that can be done 
with the left hand. Apply to W, H. H., New 
Nation Office. 


Board wanted in early Spring by a lady (in- 
valid) where there are no other boarders ; chil- 
dren no objection ; Roxbury or Dorchester ; 
square sunny room on bath-room floor; grounds 
about house with shade for hammock; price 
moderate; references exchanged. Address, 
Home, care Carrier 641, Somerville, Mass. 


A strong (temperate) young mechanic out of 
work would like a situation of any kind. Ad- 
dress, C. L., this office. 


Two Carpenters in Boston, both first class 
workmen, would like a job in or near the city. 
Address, A. B., The New Nation. 


Young married man desires a situation as 
painter or as janitor where there is painting 
repairs to be done. Would be glad if any 
Nationalist friend can let me know of an op- 
portunity to earn my living, Address, 


“PAINTER,” 225 Hawthorne Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY OBSERVER.|/MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


CLIMAX 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Best in the field. 


Also, 


CLIMAX GAS MACHINE 


M: Goodies! ——, you have no Dusihess 
hero; our cellar Pes even auatys we have bought a 
CLIMAX CELLAR DRAINER. 


You must be pe for RE Smith, who still uses a 
bucket and a canai p! 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
ist and 3d Friday evenings, ai Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, Ist Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 


South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR eee 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 

Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 

Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Nuinbers,. 


Which pi ices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Carada, or Mexico. Subscriptions may cor 
mence at a) y number, and are payabie in advance, 


INOW READWOY. 


1. Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James k 
Thorold hogers, M. P. Ab idged, with charts 
andsummary. By W.D.V. Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. ‘I’. Ely. 

2. The Socialism of nae Stuart Mill. The only col. 

lection of Mill’s writiags on Socialism. 

The Socialism and Unsccialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings ; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous CBI) protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1. 

4, pike Sole en and Unsocialism of thomas Carlyle. 

0 ee 

William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist.” A sclee- 
tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 
man. Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabsan Essays. American Edition with In. 

By W. C. 


Simple and inexpensive. 


conn ary or I shall 
amily. | Take my advice 
AR DRAIN it ts 


> 
Mr. Smith, you must make 
be sure to get_you a i yur 
and buy a CLIMAX CELL, 
only soleble ‘and absolutely sure way to make a wae 


CLARENCE Wi. KEMP, 


If your cellar is wet, send for the 


Sole Manufacturer, Baltimore, Md, 


Makes gas for 75 cents per 1000 feet. 


Automatic Cellar-Drainer, 
NOTICE. 


The large business office recently opened by 
Edwin M. White in Liberty Tree block, No. 
630 Washington St., Room 1 (formerly Brigg’ s 
piano room) i is also open evenings and Sundays. 
The headquarters and literary bureau of the 
Single Tax Movement in Boston and Massa- 
chusetts. Regular public meetings will be held 
on Sunday afternoons and Thursday evenings, 
and Tuesday evenings are reserved as ladies 
nights. 
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3. 
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5. 


troduction and Notes. By H. G. Wilshire. 
iG are Economics of Herbert Spencer. 
wen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
12 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Baldness Conquered 


Or Money Refunded. We offer to the public 


Semmes’ Electric Hair Restorer, 


Fully assured that it will meet your approba- 
tion, and do what no other hair restorer has 
ever done. New Harr produced in from two 
weeks to six, or MONEY REFUNDED. A writ- 
ten guarantee will be given to all. Consulta- 
tion free. 


48 Winter Street. 


Over Shoe Store. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
SANT 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


With 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. > The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars to 


and from Boston and Montreal without 
change. : 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 


accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


This is Practical Nationalism. 


Municipal Ownership of Gas in 
the United States, 


By Prof. E. W. BEMIS, Ph.D., of Vanderbilt University. 


Paper, $1.00. ‘For sale at Office of The New 
Nation. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE DAKOTA RURALIST. 


The Official Organ of the South Dakota Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. Edited by 


H. L. LOUCKS, Vice-President National F. A. & I. U, 


One of the ablest exponents of Alliance 
demands. People who would like to be posted 
on this great reform movement should sub- 
scribe for it. 


Price, $1.00 a year. 
We can club it with The New Nation, the two 
for $2.15. Address, 
Dakota Ruralist, Huron, S. D. 


PEOPLE'S PARTY ror fux"comine cuit. “Ful 
Outfit80c, CHARLES H, KERR, & 00,, Pubs, , Chicago, 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library. 


The work of revision occupied over ten 


years, more than a hundred editorial la- 
borers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 
SOLD By ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
A Pamphlet of specimen es, illustrations, 
testimonials, etc., sent free by the publishers. 


Caution is needed in purchasing # dictiona- 
ry, as photographic reprints of a comparatively 
worthless edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 


GET THE BEST, 
The International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, ¢ 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S. A. 


WHEN 


Selecting your list of papers for the coming 
year it will be to your interest to consider 


The Advocate 


($1.00 per Year.) 


the leading reform journal of Kansas and the 
Mississippi valley. It is a 16-page, 64-column 
journal, printed on book paper and issued 
every Wednesday. The Advocate numbers 
among its contributors some of the best writers 
on economic questions in the west, prominent 
among whom are 


Hon. John C. Davis, M.C. Alex. Galitzin. 
Geo. C. Ward. G. Campbell. 
S. M. Scott. P. B. Maxson. 


Our Mr, J. C. Hebbard will be in Washing- 
ton after the assembling of the next Congress 
as the special correspondent of The Advocate, 
and his letters alone will be worth more than 
the subscription price of the paper. If you 
are in this movement to win you cannot afford 
to do without The Advocate. You will need 
it next year. Send 25 cents for a trial sub- 
scription and see if we have not told you the 
truth. Address 


Advocate Publishing Company, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


PRINTING. 


Parties desirious of obtaining rock bottom 
prices on all kinds of printing will make no 
mistake if they address us. We have all mod- 
ern facilities and will quote prices that will 
astonish you. We care not whether you have 
$1 or $1000 worth done. 


Cylinder Presswork, from Plates, 50 
cents per 1000. 


Our representative will call upon you if so 
advised. Address, 


P. O. Box N, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Dautson’s 


5O- 


Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued ! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 


160 pages. 


Brilliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 
160 pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Coll’n. 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 


Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Every style of dance music ; not difficult. 


All these books are large sheet 
music size. 
Any Volume sent postpaid for 50c. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street. 
C,H. DITSON & CO., 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Washburn, the King 


Of credit men, originated the system of selling 


CLOTHING ON CREDIT, 


and has made the greatest success ever achieved 
in the credit business. We have four estab- 
lishments. One at 465 Washington st. (our 
main house), one at 1135 Washington st. 
cor. Dover, another at 316 Union st., Lynn, 
and still another at 36 Dorrance st., Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

In these four stores we carry a larger stock, 
have more customers (over 15,000) and do a 


larger business than all the other supplv 
houses combined. 


WASHBURN CREDIT COMPANY, 


We have a fine assortment of All-wool 
ULSTERS, at very low prices Our stock of 
BOYS’ CLOTHING is unusually attractive. 
We are having a special sale of 


Blue, Black, and Brown all-wool 
KERSEY Overcoats at $18. 


They were formerly sold in cash stores for $20. 


We also supply Ladies’ Garments and 
Jewelry on credit. Follow the crowd to our 
Co-operative Store, opposite Jordan, Marsh & 
Co’s, up one flight, open evenings and buy 
your goods on credit. Notice our white signs 
and sketch artist. 


G. F. WASHBURN, Manager. 


465 Washincton St., Boston. 
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THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE, 


Published at Washington, D. ., 826 12th St, N. W. 


[Founded in 1883 at Beatrice, Nebraska. ] 
O—_— 


It is the leading woman suffrage paper in the 
United States. It is the cheapest woman suff- 
rage paper in the world forthe size. It is the 
only woman suffrage paper contributed to by 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Her reminiscences 
are a special feature and her woman’s bible is 
shortly to be published in it. It has full re- 
ports of all important features of national and 
state work of woman suffrage associations. It 
has a summary of whatever is of interest relat- 
ing to the advancement of women. It has 
many able contributors who treat of general 
topics. It has a weekly record of the doings 
in Congress. It has a corner for the children. 
[A special feature just now is a description of 
things of interest in and about Washington. ] 
It has a little nonsense and much choice poetry. 


Send $1.00 for one year’s subscription. 


Send Ten Cents for five sample copies. A large 
number of valuable books are offered as pre- 
miums. Begin the yearly subscriptions with 
January lst so as to have the volume com- 
plete, for it is full of articles of historic value 
and is indexed at the end of the year. 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


Send $1.00 to the Woman’s Tribune for the 
Life of Anna Ella Carroll, and answer to the 
mystery ‘‘ Who planned the Tennessee Cam- 
paign ?”’ 


Til (eM Selene 


A 48-page book free. 


W. T. FITZ GERALD, Attorney-at-law. 
Cor. 8th and F Sts. Washington, D.©. 


The Farmers’ Cause, 


A non-partisan, independent monthly paper. 
Devoted to the farmers’ political interests and 
to a study of the causes of the depressed con 
dition of agriculture. 


Published at Thomaston, Me. 


N. W. LERMOND, Editor and Manager. 
50 Cents a Year. 


{@-Sample Copies Free on application. 


Address, 


esAY msn = Hubbard 


Manufacturing 


Furriers 
Hatters 


90 and 92 
Bedford St. 


oston, 
Mass, 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IN -TEE -PINES. 
Known as the health-giving and life-extending 
GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 
Scientific and Geographical research, aided Py the recent Government Coast Surveys, has proved that the 
D 


wond-rful Ocean Current of Warm Water 


own as ‘‘ Tae GuLF STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 


of New Jersey, and comes nearer the land from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this “‘ GREAT Pine BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far superior to Florida ard Tropicai Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 


this Belt, viz.: LAKEwoop, PINE View, ASBURY 
Brown’s MILLS, and other places. 


Park, Point PLEASANT, BAY HEAD, ATLANTIC CITY, 


Grand Old Ocean and Barnegat Bay. 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGCUATS. 


We are selling Lots, 25 ¥ 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, at Five 
Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title. 
Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEICHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


215 Potter Building, New York. 


The Sentinel and Farmer's Voice 


Is the name of a newspaper printed at 
Greenville, Mich., in the interests of the farm- 
ing classes. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 


Edited by J. M. Potter, ex-secretary of the 
Michigan Farmer’s Alliance and Industrial 
Uniorm. Send for sample. 


Mills Weekly World. 


Ts trying to help those who are trying to help 
themselves. Each week its column are filled 
with live editorials and true reformers every- 
where are invited to contribute to its columns. 


Terms: $1.00 per year. 


Three months 25 cents. Send for sample 
copies. Address all communication to 


WEEKLY WORLD, Parsons, Kas. 


IMPORTED PICTURE CARDS 


(not advertising cards) suitable for your 
Album or tor Home Decoration, and a 
3 Months’ Trial Subscription to 
ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE for 
Subseription price $1.50 per ycar C 
with premium. This quality of 
eards sell in all stores for 30 cents a set. 
This paper and St. Louis Mavazine both] ycar $1.50, 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


If you want to keep posted on the 
People’s Party movement in the West, 
send $1.00 to the 


PEOPLE’S VOICE, 


Wellington, Kansas, 


and receive the brightest advocate of 
the people’s cause in that section for a 
year. Six months for 50 cents. 


LYMAN NAUGLE, Publisher. 


THE CREDIT FONCIER COLONY 


Is establishing Integral Co-operation in Sina- 
loa, Mexico. Its principles are: 


To the Laborer the full product of his 
labor, public control of public utilities, 
Sree land, free money and free educa- 
tion, 

The Integral Co-operator and The Credit 
Foncier advocate these principles. They pub- 
lish Colonial news and other items concerning 
a most comprehensive co-operative movement. 
Dr. M. Flursheim, Marie Howland, 

Robert H. Cowdrey, A. K. Owen, 
Isaac Broome, C. B. Hoffman, 
J. Bruce Wallace, David Law, 

Otto Sinz, Dr. Muller, 


And other able writers will discuss Social and 
Economic questions and their practical solu- 
tion. 


The Integral Co-operator, $1.00. The Credit 
Foncier (published in the Colony) $1.00. Both 
Papers, $1.50. Address, 


The Integral Co-operator, 
Enterprise, Kansas. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE FLAMING SWORD 


A Radical, Rational and Racy Reform Paper. 


The bitter foe of every form of social abuse 
in church and state, the expositor of Kore- 
shanity, which is primitive Christianity re- 
vived, and the promulgator of an equitable 
system of exchange which is destined to revo- 
lutionize commercial methods and crush the 
iniquitous money power. Sample Copy Free. 


The Guiding Star Pub. House. 
3619 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The Beacon Edition. 


Speeches, Lectures and Letters, 


By Wenpett Puinires. First and 
Second Series. Portrait in each vol- 
ume. Price, $1.50 per volome. 


A glance at the tables of contents of these 
volumes shows how wide a variety of subjects 
have been treated. Besides his recognized 
leadership in the anti-slavery movement, the 
orator stands forth as an early champion of 
other reforms — women suffrage, the labor agi- 
tation, temperance and penal legislation. His 
literary lectures are given very fully. 


The New World and the New Book 


And Kindred Essays. By THomas 
Wentworth Hiegeinson. Author of 
“Out-Door Papers,” “Atlantic Essays,” 
“Army Life in a Black Regiment,” 
“Young Folks’ History of the United 
States,” ete. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘Mr. Higginson’s easy literary eloquence 
and his ready conversance with the matters of 
which he treats make this volume specially 
pleasant reading. There is a satisfaction in 
reading it; the subject matter is alive and its 
manner of treatment is at once clever, concise, 
and comprehensive. There is much piquant 
truth in what he says, and the manner in which 
he applies it as regards literature is delightful. 
Such writing is refreshing and invigorating,— 
a pleasant and needful tonic.” 


A NEW EDITION. 


The Blind Men and the Devil. 
By Putneas. Paper, 50c.; Cloth, $1.00. 


Soon the weird, strange story grows upon us 
and fascinates us and as we read, dimly and 
ghostlike its characters, its deeper meanings, 
rise before us. The wrongs and the woes that 
the “‘ crushers ”’ are inflicting upon humanity, 
the pitiless battle for bread and the cries for 
bread which are answered only with a stone, 
the grasping greed of the world’s ‘‘ Sourjoints”’ 
are all brought home to us in a way startlin’ 
because of its newness. — Union Signal. 


3@- Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


The Presumption of Sex. 
By Oscar Fay Apams, Cloth, $1.00. 


Some parts of this volume appeared in the 
North American Review. The first published 
was callled ‘‘ The Mannerless Sex’? and was at 
once the cause of much discussion and criti- 
cism, ‘* The Ruthless Sex’’ and ‘‘ The Brutal 
Sex,’’ next appeared and were attacked by a 
host of critics. “In the introduction he gives 
his reasons for writing and answers some of his 
critics. 


The Woman’s Manual of 


Parliamentary Law. 


With Practical Illustrations especially 
adapted to Women’s Organizations. 
By Harrrerre R. Suarruck, Presi- 
dent of the Boston Political Class. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


What the modern woman of affairs wants is 
to be able to express an opinion or argue a 
point in meeting with clearness and sensibility, 
or to conduct such meeting with order and in 
accordance with recognized parliamentary law. 
Nowhere will she be able to find such clear, 
concise and practical information, on just such 
subjects as she needs to understand as in Mrs. 
Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires 
to take an intelligent part in public delibera- 
tions or the work of ordinary clubs and socie- 
ties, 


God’s Image in Man. 


Some Intuitive Perceptions of Truth. 
By Henry Woop, author of “Edward 
Burton,” “ Natural Law in the Busi- 
ness World,” etc., etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
Nearly ready. 


This is not a theological treatise. It consists 
of graphic pen-pictures of advanced religious 
thought, in prose form, but of poetic quality. 
It is a series of visions through the intuition 
rather than an argument. It separates the ex- 
ternal and dogmatic from that which is inter- 
nal and intrinsic. The different modes of 
divine revelation, the universality of law, race 
solidarity, evolution and the present great, 
transition from the old to the new in spiritual 
and metaphysical science and presented witha 
glow which is thoroughly unconventional. 


New Editions of Laurence Gronlund’s 
Books. 


OUR DESTINY. 


The Influence of Natlonalism on Morals and Retigion. 


By Laurence Gronuunpv. Cloth, $1 00; 
Paper, 50 cents. 


It isa powerful appeal, written straight from 
the heart of a living man of profound sympathy 
and no small intellectual capacity. It probably 
foreshadows a coming conflict between that 
section of socialists which is animated by reli- 
gious conception and that other section which 
is purely materialistic and ultra-revolutionary. 
— London Daily Chronicle. 


CA IRA! 


Or, Danton in the French Revolution. 


By Laurence Gronuunp. Cloth, $1.00; 
Paper, 50 cents. 


The. book is a key to the French Revolution 
professedly but a perusal of the advance sheets 
furnished to the ‘‘ Herald’’ by Mr. Gronlund 
shows the work to be replete with some very 
pertinent and terse allusions to men and mat- 
ters of the hour. The chapter dealing with the 
Reign of Terror is, for instance, largely used as 
a denunciation of anarchism.— New York 
Herald. 


~ The Co-operative Commonwealth, 


AN EXPOSITION OF MODERN SOCIALISM. 
By Laurence Gronuunp. Cloth, $1.00 ; 
Paper; 50 cents. 


The best account of German or state social- 
ism that we have seen in English, is contained 
in a book called, ‘‘ The Co-operative Common- 
wealth,’ by Laurence Gronlund. This vol- 
ume sets forth with admirable conciseness and 
distinctness all the leading tenets of the social- 
istic philosophy and political economy, for 
which the inquisitive reader has been hitherto 
compelled to ransack a multitude of books and 
pamphlets, for the most part printed in the 
German language. Whether one is disposed 
to look hopefully or distrustfully at the new 
social order, formulated Ly Carl Marx and ad- 
vocated by Lassalle, no American reader who 
desires to be well informed, can afford to neg- 
lect the lucid, learned and often eloquent ex- 
position which Mr. Gronlund offers us. — New 
York Sun. 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


>-DREAMS OF THE DEAD: 


Messrs. LEE and SHEPARD have just issued a book entitled DREAMS OF THE DEAD, by EpwArp STANTON, with an introduction 
by Epwarp S. HuntTIN@Ton, —a book which is sure to attract the attention of all thinking readers. 


The story is a most realistic one, yet Poe never wrote a more weird and gruesome tale. 
in the most matter-of-fact way. The book deals with the occult, and treats of other than material things. 


The most astonishing experiences are related 
The author holds that those 


whom a materialistic judgment calls dead, are only beginning to live, and in the form of these dreams he has veiled the teaching of a great 


truth. 


DREAMS OF THE DEAD is a record of weird facts gained through the psychic experience of the author. Upon these facts the 
latest phases of Industrial Reform, Hypnotism, Mind and Christian Science Cure, Mysticism and Spiritualism (using the last term in its 
highest sense) are portrayed in a clear and vigorous style. 


The author, divorced from his body, is taken in charge by the spirit of an old friend who is 


The plan of the book is of the simplest. 
still wandering about the world tied by strong though lessening bonds to the illusionary scenes and base pleasures of his former life. 


This 


spirit, Barton, conducts the soul of the author through many weird experiences in a world which may be called half spiritual and half still 


in bondage to the illusions of matter. 


The question of weak wills taken hold of by demoniac influences, or what is technically termed 


obsession, and the question of personal sin, personal evolution, attraction towards eyil, attraction towards good, are discussed between these 
wandering spirits over every new adventure with an earnestness that leaves no doubt of the strong moral purpose of the writer; although 
now and then bits of grim humor scintillate on the page like mica glinting from a hard and solid stone. 


Capt. HUNTINGTON, in his introduction says, — ‘‘ It may, perhaps, be appropriate to inform my socialistic friends that the author is a 
sincere believer in Social and industrial reform and an ardent disciple of the economic doctrines of Edward Bellamy.” 


It is tastefully bound in cloth for $1.00 and in paper cover for 50 cents. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, upon receipt of price, 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


